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BUSINESS TRENDS IN 
OREGON, OCTOBER 1957 


(See pp. 5-6 for statistical details) 


e Bank debits in the eleven economic areas of 
Oregon were down by less than 1 per cent in Oc- 
tober, compared with the same month last year. The 
Central Oregon area, with a gain of 12.6 per cent, 
led a 4.2 per cent advance over September 1957. 


e Lumber production in the Douglas-fir region 
of the Pacific Northwest continued to fall in Oc- 
tober, with average weekly production at 3.4 per 
cent below September and 16.7 per cent below 
October 1956. Unfilled orders were also down by 
9.3 per cent from last month and by 19.0 per cent 
compared with the year ago level. 


e Employment in nonagricultural industry dur- 
ing October fell 3.2 per cent below last month’s 
total and 3.0 per cent compared with October 1956. 
Manufacturing led the decline; but, among the non- 
manufacturing areas, which have held up well in 
recent months, only state and local government 
employment showed a gain over last month. Un- 
employment continued to rise, reaching an average 
level of 5.6 per cent of the insured labor force at 
the end of October. This was about twice the level 
prevailing at the same time last year. 


e The index of man hours worked in manufac- 
turing (1951 = 100) fell to 88.1 in October com- 
pared to 99.8 for the same month last year. 


e Average weekly earnings of production work- 
ers in manufacturing increased by 4.6 per cent in 
October, as average weekly hours worked rose to 
38.1 from the September level of 36.9. 


e Construction contracts awarded in September 
were down 16.0 per cent below the values recorded 
in August. For the first nine months of 1957 total 
value of construction contracts (excluding public 
works and utilities) was down 3 per cent com- 
pared to the some period in 1956. This compares 
with a rise of 1 per cent for the United States. In 
Oregon nearly all of the decline is in residential 
construction, which continued to fall in September. 


e The value of building permits issued in Oc- 
tober was down 2.0 per cent from the level of Sep- 
tember 1957 and down 10.0 per cent compared with 
October 1956. 


e Business failures for the first 10 months of 1957 
totaled 421, with total liabilities of $11,154,000. 
This compares with 213 and $9,760,000 for the same 
period last year. There were 49 failures in October, 
involving liabilities of $1,413,000. 


e Department-store sales in Portland, for the 
four-week period ending November 2, fell 7 per cent 
below the level for the same period last year. The 
comparable change for the United States was a de- 
cline of 1 per cent. 


e Agricultural income, as indicated by cash re- 
ceipts from crop marketing, was up 1 per cent in 
September 1957 compared to September 1956. For 
the first nine months of 1957 farm incomes were 
running 2 per cent ahead of the same period last 
year. 








Pedestrian Count Reveals Fashion 


Preferences in Eugene, Oregon 
By ROBERT E. DODGE 


Assistant Professor of Business Administration, University of Oregon 


Clothing and shoe preferences for Eugene, Oregon men and 
women were studied during a recent University of Oregon survey. 
Sixteen mid-block locations were selected covering the most fre- 
quently traveled areas in the central shopping district. Observa- 
tions were staggered on the different days to provide a more ac- 
curate sample of traffic at varying hours of the day. One evening 
period was included, an evening during which stores were open. 
A previous study made in 1956 utilized the same locations and 
days of the week. 

Preliminary discussions with Eugene merchants revealed a de- 
sire to know the type of apparel being worn by the male population 
and the shoe styles preferred by women. 

For the purposes of the study, the following definitions were 
adopted for men’s apparel: Sport coats—a dressy coat, worn with 
slacks, or a suit coat that does not match the pants. Suits—pants and 
coat of the same pattern. Jacket—a nondress, nonmatching coat; 
the leather-sleeved college coat is an example (overcoats were 
considered in this classification unless it could be seen that some 
other type of coat was being worn underneath). Other—defined as 
clothing that did not fall in any of the three previous classifications, 
for example, shirt sleeves, sweaters, etc. 

For purposes of defining the previous types and styles of women’s 
shoes, the following classifications were adopted: Pumps—shoes 
with over a one-inch heel and with either one or both ends closed 
(pumps may have a closed heel and open toe, or an open heel and 
a closed toe, but not both ends open; sling-back pumps have the 
toe closed but have a strap across the heel). Straps—shoes with 
over a one-inch heel, open at both ends, and with a strap across the 
heel and toe or just across the toe. Flats—shoes with less than a 
one-inch heel and of either the lace or non-lace type. Wedge—shoes 
with a raised heel of the wedge type, filling in with the sole (wedges 
do not have a distinct heel as in the pump or strap). 

The results of the 1957 survey are summarized in the table on 
page 2. 

The total number of people observed in the 1956 survey was 
90,545, while the total number observed in the 1957 survey was 
67,081. Comparison of these two totals reveals a 26 per cent re- 
duction in pedestrian traffic in the area observed. Therefore, the 
1957 survey total count represented 74 per cent of the 1956 survey. 
Examination of the totals passing the given locations revealed that 
approximately the same relationship existed for both years. In 
other words, the percentage reduction for each specific location 
remained relatively constant. 

A total of 42,885 women and 24,196 men were counted during 
the 1957 traffic count, and, with only two exceptions, the number 
of women passing the given points was twice that of the male traffic. 

The count of men’s apparel revealed that 44 per cent of the male 
population did not wear suits, sport coats, or jackets during the 
period of investigation. Sport coats and suits each constituted 16 
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per cent of the total, and jackets 24 per cent. The wide 
variation in the type of apparel worn may be partly ex- 
plained by the influence of weather. Empirical evidence 
supported the assumption that the warmer the day, the 
fewer were the men who chose to wear any type of coat at 
all, apparently preferring shirt sleeves. Larger percentages 
of suits, sport coats, and jackets were observed on the 
cooler days. It was further observed that evening wear 
revealed an increase in the proportion of jackets worn, 
while suits and other styles decreased. 


EUGENE, OREGON FASHION SURVEY, 1957 
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Davy, Date & Weather 


Monday, April 29 (partly 

cloudy, 70-80 degrees) 
Saturday, May 4, (windy 

sunny, 70-75 degrees) 
Thursday, May 9 (sunny, 

60-65 degrees) 
Friday, May 10, after- 

noon (overcast with 

some sprinkles, 55-60 

DEED ctinncmnmnmnen G65 & 42 15 
Friday, May 10, evening .._ 4,812 ,480 5 - 5 8 10 13 
Wednesday, May 15 

(windy, sunny 70 de- 


grees) 7,660 3,862 36 ‘ 12 51 


Totals and averages . 42,885 24,196 36 ll 16 24 44 


Observations of women’s shoe styles revealed that pumps 
and flats accounted for approximately the same degree of 
popularity when all observations were averaged. Pumps 
were worn by 36 per cent of the total women counted, while 
flats were worn by 37 per cent. Straps (16 per cent) and 
wedges (11 per cent) were materially less popular, to- 
gether accounting for less than either pumps or flats. 

Little variation was noted in the percentage of women 
wearing straps from one day to the next. Only on one occa- 
sion did the number vary by an amount which changed 
the share of the total more than 2 per cent, and that was 
on the day when rain occurred during the survey. The 
same was found to be true in the case of wedges; only once 
did the number of women observed wearing wedges vary 
by more than 3 per cent of the total, and that was on the 
one evening an observation was held. 

Flats and pumps, however, varied quite widely from one 
observation to the next. In the case of pumps, the lowest 
percentage recorded was 28 per cent of the total number of 
women counted that day; the highest was 42 per cent. Flats 
varied markedly from one day’s observation to the next. 

The difference from 32 per cent to 43 per cent was not 
as wide as for pumps, but still could be considered signif- 
icant. There is some evidence that weather might have been 
an influencing factor on at least two of the periods of 
observation. It may have accounted for the difference in 
the proportion of women wearing pumps and flats. On 
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one day, Monday, April 29, the temperature reached ap- 
proximately 80 degrees. Pumps were observed for only 
28 per cent of the total number of women counted, while 
flats were worn by 43 per cent. One other day, Friday, May 
10, the weather was cool with occasional rain. Pumps were 
worn by 42 per cent of the total female population and flats 
by 32 per cent. 

Weather appeared to have a strong impact on both shoes 
and apparel. Flats and pump shoe styles were relatively 
close in popularity, while strap and wedge shoes were 
worn by relatively few women. For men, so-called “formal” 
dress is relatively rare in Eugene, while casual dress, 
which may imply a desire for comfort rather than style, 
dominates as a customary pattern for apparel. 





Development of Profession of 


Public Relations Reviewed 
By DANIEL D. GAGE 


Professor of Business Administration, Sacramento State College 


And JOHN C. McCLOSKEY 


Professor of English, University of Orgon 


Public relations, in its essence, is man’s relations with 
his fellow human beings. Down through the ages, the 
broader term “human relations” has been applied to the 
problems arising from man’s contacts with his fellow men. 

Public relations is, therefore, as old as the human race. 
Whenever two people meet, whenever groups of individuals 
come into contact, public relations result. 

In the early sixteenth century the first great capitalist- 
adventurer of modern times, Jacob Fugger, a Swabian born 
in Augsburg, employed D. Konrad Peutinger, a skilled 
apologist, to justify in the face of stern opposition the new 
and then revolutionary capitalistic, profit-economy point 
of view against the conservative mediaeval concept of the 
“just price,’ an economic principle hoary with the ages 
and sanctified with the benediction of the Church. Fugger 
thus practiced public relations. Early in the eighteenth- 
century England the Whigs and the Tories hired profes- 
sional literary men, such as Daniel Defoe and Jonathan 
Swilt, to write slanted articles for the patrons of the coffee 
houses and thus influence legislation in behalf of their 
respective political parties. 

In our own post-Revolutionary era the Federalist papers 
were influential public relations documents. And we can- 
not pass this period without mentioning Benjamin Frank- 
lin, whose work in winning and holding the good will and 
support of France was a benchmark in retrospective public 
relation. Franklin can be put down as the great grandfather 
of today’s profession. In the pre-Civil War epoch Mrs. 
Stowe’s Uncle Tom’s Cabin, first a novel and then a play, 
was a stirring and profoundly important public relations 
effort. And Abraham Lincoln, through his many public 
utterances before and during the Civil War was, in effect, 
a public relations practitioner; in fact, he may rightly be 
called the grandfather of modern public relations. 

But public relations as a science, as a systematized body 
of knowledge and techniques, is a distinctly American 
twentieth-century product. It is a youthful science—dy- 
namic, expansive, fraught with untold possibilities. Con- 
sider its origins. It is the fruit of stirring times. 

In the post-Civil War nineteenth century, America was 
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subjected to a complex play of forces whose results were 
a social and economic revolution. From 1870 to 1900 the 
population rose from 38 million to 76 million as hordes 
of immigrants poured in from Europe. The full impact of 
the Industrial Revolution was felt in America. The machine 
divided men into rigid social classes, herded the factory 
workers into cities, paid them a wretched subsistence wage, 
housed them in slums, and multiplied technological unem- 
ployment. It shifted the economic basis of our culture 
from the country to the city. The railroads swept west to 
the Pacific; the free lands disappeared; the frontier was 
gone; and we were no longer an independent pioneer 
people with a self-reliant avenue of escape. 

Out of the Industrial Revolution came a remarkable de- 
velopment of natural resources, great industrial plants, 
marvelously productive factories, complex financial insti- 
tutions, invaluable inventions and discoveries, and an 
enormous increase in wealth and in the comforts of life 
for those who could afford them. But along with this came 
also ruthless business practices, unscrupulous competition, 
giant monopolies, governmental corruption, and the de- 
gradation of the worker into a mere mechanical cog in the 
heedless industrial machine. Economic maladjustments, 
labor disturbances, agrarian discontent, financial panics, 
and economic depressions marked the dramatic emerg- 
ence of the industrial order. 

When men looked at their age with a realistic and criti- 
cal eye, what they saw was curiously incongruous. In a land 
whose government was based upon the democratic concept 
of equal opportunity for all, the facts seemed to belie the 
premise. At the top they saw a fabulously fortunate few 
of tremendous wealth, who through one means or another 
had achieved success and power and had used that power 
to seize control of the government itself for their self-in- 
terested ends; and at the bottom they saw the great mass 
of men—exploited working people and increasingly dis- 
satisfied farmers caught in the trap of the economic system. 

In the face of these facts the old romantic dreams of 
progress and perfectibility, inherited from the eighteenth 
century, burst—the rosy, iridescent fragments vanishing in 
the winds of social discontent. Reinforced by the doctrines, 
imported from Europe, of scientific evolution, with its 
theories of natural selection and the survival of the fittest, 
and of economic materialism, with its concepts of de- 
terminism and denial of free will, discontent disintegrated 
the robust optimism which had been the very root of our 
civilization. A pessimistic feeling that life was a jungle 
where only the fittest, that it, the ruthless, the powerful, 
the cunning, the unscrupulous, survived and that man 
was a helpless animal caught in a trap of circumstance 
which he could not control took its place. Suspicion of 
laissez-faire individualistic economics flowered, and the 
voices of social protest were strident over the land. 

Consider, for instance, what Walt Whitman said as early 
as 1871 in Democratic Vistas: “. . . society, in these States, 
is canker’d, crude, superstitious, and rotten. I say we had 
best look our times and land in the face... Never was 
there, perhaps, more hollowness of heart than at present, 
and here in the United States. Genuine belief seems to have 
left us. The underlying principles of the States are not 
honestly believ’d in...,nor is humanity itself believ’d 
in... The spectacle is appalling. We live in an atmosphere 
of hypocrisy throughout ... The depravity of the business 
classes of our country is not less than has been supposed, 
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but infinitely greater. The official services of America, 
national, state, and municipal, in all their branches and 
departments, the judiciary, are saturated in corruption, 
bribery, falsehood, mal-administration; and the judiciary 
is tainted, The great cities reek with respectable as much 
as non-respectable robbery and scoundralism. In fashion- 
able life, flippancy, tepid amours, weak infidelism small 
aims, or no aims at all, only to kill time. In business. . . the 
sole object is, by any means, pecuniary gain... The best 
class we show, is but a mob of fashionably dress’d specu- 
lators and vulgarians. True indeed, behind this fantastic 
farce, enacted on the visible stage of society, solid things 
and stupendous labors are to be discover’d, existing crudely 
and going on in the background, to advance and tell them- 
selves in time. Yet the truths are none the less terrible. . .” 

Mark Twain and Charles D. Warner in their sensational 
novel, The Gilded Age (1873) gave a brilliantly descrip- 
tive name to the fabulous post-Civil War boom times, that 
corrupt period of reconstruction when acquisitiveness un- 
checked and speculation unbridled roiled the muddy stream 
of a confused national life made lurid with fantastic 
schemes for exploiting the nation’s resources and for piling 
up amazing fortunes with astonishing rapidity, while at 
the same time multiplying poverty and want. Twain and 
Warner satirically exposed commercial and political cor- 
ruption which extended even to Washington, the buying 
and selling of votes, the wild speculation in railroads and 
in land, the despoliation of natural resources, and the low 
tone of public and private life—all before “5 percenter” 
of the Kefauver Committee! 

Social protest and the zeal for reform exerted sharp 
pressures on the conscience of the nation. Henry George in 
Progress and Poverty attacked the laissez-faire economics 
of Smith and Ricardo and proposed a single-tax program 
transferring from the individual to the state profits derived 
from natural resources. Exposing further the defects of 
competitive capitalism, Edward Bellamy in his influential 
Looking Backward 2000-1887 advocated a_ socialistic 
Utopia in which production would be nationalized for the 
common good. Disillusioned by the failures of American 
democracy in social and economic areas, William Dean 
Howells proposed in A Traveller From Altruria to discard 
the individualistic, profit-motive capitalistic system for an 
idealized socialistic state based upon the motive of brother- 
ly love. Frank Norris attacked the greed of the railroads in 
The Octopus and the manipulations of the grain exchange 
in The Pit. 

Out of the turmoil and ferment of the machine age came 
dramatic conflicts of interests, strikes, riots, police bru- 
tality, incendiary anarchisms, the organization of labor 
unions, and the beginnings of government control of busi- 
ness. The soiled linen of business—its mistakes, its ruth- 
lessness, its cupidity, its disregard of human values, its 
selfishness, its self-interest—was exposed to public view to 
flap sordidly in the bitter winds of public indignation, and 
its virtues, its real accomplishments, and its solid contri- 
butions to the American way of life rated barely a whisper. 
Economic novelists like Robert Herrick, Upton Sinclair, 
Jack London, and Ernest Poole were hostile to the machine 
civilization born of the Industrial Revolution. Nowhere 
had business itself an effective voice; what public pro- 
nouncements the titans of business and the giants of finance 
uttered did their cause as much harm as good. Crusading 
journalists, political reformers, and critically realistic 
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novelists, like David Graham Phillips, raked in the mire 
for the sins of business. 

In 1902 there burst upon the nation, in McClure’s Maga- 
zine, that brilliant and sensational period of journalism 
known as the Muckrake Era. Nothing escaped damning dis- 
closures. McClure’s was promptly followed by Everybody’s, 
Hampton’s, Pearsons, the Cosmopolitan, the American, 
and many others. The muckrakers poked into every nook 
and cranny of our civilization—into big business, political 
corruption on every level, finance, child labor, transporta- 
tion, education, religion, advertising, vice, adulterated 
food, marriage, and the newspapers. 

A great chasm had opened between business and the 
public. If not enemies, they were certainly on opposite sides 
of the divide. “The public be damned!” was still a phrase, 
although reputedly uttered by Commodore Vanderbilt well 
before the turn of the century. The growth of corporations 
into giant commercial organisms took the personal element 
out of business, and people began to fear these goliaths 
which affected the daily course of their lives and the wel- 
fare of their families. Business had come to regard the 
consumer as simply a market from which to derive a profit. 
Any acknowledgement of the fact that business has re- 
sponsibilities to the social organism was still in the future. 
As the breach widened, consumers and laboring people 
drew together in a common front against the encroach- 
ments of their adversary. 

In the period which we have just been discussing, 1900 to 
1914, the entering wedge of public relations was uncon- 
sciously being driven. Theodore Roosevelt, second only to 
Abraham Lincoln as a close student of human actions, 
popularized himself with the slogans of “A Square Deal” 
and “The Big Stick” in his trust-busting activities in 1906. 
The first institutional advertising of public utilities ap- 
peared in 1908. Business aghast at the power of publicized 
slogans of the muckrackers hired publicists to wage a coun- 
terattack in a whitewashing campaizn. More national legis- 
lation was passed curbing railroads, monopolies, and 
banks as a result of the momentum created in the Roose- 
velt regime. We came to World War I in 1914 without 
learning the object lesson from the drama of mud slinging 
and whitewashing, namely, as someone has said, “that in a 
democracy public interests and private interest must co- 
incide.” 

Alert to the need for creating more favorable attitudes 
towards business, such men as Pendleton Dudley and Ivy 
Lee pioneered the embryonic science of public relations. 
In 1912 Dudley opened a public relations office in New York 
and is counted as one of the forefathers of the modern 
public relations counsellor. General Electric and the Amer- 
ican Telephone and Telegraph Co. began in 1914 to make 
use of public relation type of advertising to build good will. 

Two years later Ivy Lee and George F. Parker added to 
the impetus by establishing a firm to represent various 
business institutions in the development of a favorable 
public opinion. Among their first clients were John D. 
Rockefeller and the Pensylvania Railroad. When they 
launched their program to humanize and popularize Rocke- 
feller, through careful cultivation of public opinion for 
the acts of the man that merited public approval, Rocke- 
feller had been well down the ladder in popularity. When 
he died Rockefeller was to be acclaimed as a great philan- 
thropist and benefactor of mankind. 

World War I had an indirect influence on the develop- 
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ment of public relations. Floods of atrocity stories and 
hate-fomenting literature fell on the American people. The 
belligerents in Europe used it with telling effect to split the 
nation into pro-Allied and pro-German sympathizers. This 
internal strife ended, however, when the German subma- 
rine campaign counteracted the German propaganda and 
the more-effective British variety won out. When the 
Lusitania was sunk by a maurauding German submarine, 
the temper of the American people was so aroused that 
war was inevitable. 

A short time after Congress declared war on the Central 
Powers, in 1917, the Office of War Information was or- 
ganized to mobilize American public opinion and to con- 
dition the people for effective prosecution of the war. 
George Creel, a former journalist, was placed in charge. 
Barrages of literature and thousands of speakers assailed 
the people. This publicity campaign, aimed at a well-de- 
fined target, was based upon one of the most effective propa- 
ganda slogans of all time: “Make the World Safe for De- 
mocracy. It pictures the Germans as ruthless enemies of 
civilization and as barbaric Huns intent on wiping out the 
last vestiges of our cherished democratic way of life, and 
centered the emotional hate of the people upon the person 
of the Kaiser himself—an excellent example of the dra- 
matization of an issue. 

Liberty loans were inaugurated by the Treasury De- 
partment to give every citizen a vital sense of personal par- 
ticipation and of individual responsibility in the nation’s 
defense. Over the country in every city of the land highly 
organized squads of “minute men” speakers kept these 
basic ideas constantly before the public mind. Nor did the 
OWI neglect the art of pictorial journalism; photographs 
of the struggle made graphic what we were fighting for, 
and dramatic posters and billboard lithogrophs appealed 
emotionally to various motives of patriotism. The out- 
standing success of the OWI gave impetus to the develop- 
ment of techniques. It underlined publicity, pageantry, and 
the employment of stereotypes as effective conditioners of 
public opinion. 

Edward L. Bernays was associated with George Creel 
in the Office of War Information. Bernays, after leaving 
this service, may have reasoned that, if methods developed 
for government operated so successfully, they could well 
be adapted to industry. He organized in 1921 an office in 
New York in partnership with Doris Fleishmann (who be- 
came Mrs. Bernays) and is reputed to be the first to use the 
designation, “public relations counsellor.” 

Some of the techniques learned in wartime carried over 
into the ensuing period of peace and prosperity, which, 
interrupted by a brief recession, blossomed into that fab- 
ulous period of million-dollar prize fights, bathtub gin, 
jazz, flappers, Rudolph Valentino, gangsters, tommy guns, 
marathon swimmers, flagpole sitters, dizzy speculation in 
stocks, incredible land booms, skyrocketing inflation, dra- 
matic real estate promotions—the roaring twenties. 

Business, like the public itself, rode the crest of the wave, 
its profit statements better than ever, its treasuries full, 
its future unlimited, its optimism unquenchable. Huge 
advertising campaigns, featuring colorful press agentry 
in the Hollywood colossal manner, and pretentious entries 
in world’s fairs and expositions were prediminant methods 
of catering to public tastes. 

Then came the disastrous stock crash of 1929. Like the 
catastrophe of a long-preparing tragedy, the bottom sud- 
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denly fell out. Paper profits vanished; ruined speculators 
committed suicide; men lost their jobs; the playground 
atmosphere abruptly disappeared; banks crashed. Pros- 
perity had spent itself and depression settled over the 
country, whose future, all had assured themselves, was 
unlimited. 

With the nation stunned, the Federal government as- 
sumed the task of combatting the depression. It put into 
effect an extensive program embodying the National Re- 
covery Act, the Works Progress Administration, the Pub- 
lic Works Administration, the Agricultural Adjustment 
Administration, the Civilian Conservation Corps, Federal 
Deposit Insurance, and a host of other agencies to prime 
the economic pump and keep the ship afloat. In the New 
Deal program President Franklin D. Roosevelt, aided by 
the intimate pageantry of his fireside radio chats to the 
people, and taking a cue from his namesake, prodded the 
developing social consciousness of business and introduced 
economic and social reforms. The depression at length 
disappeared with the nations adjustment to a war economy. 

The decade which followed the 1929 crash had a purify- 
ing effect. Business for a time had lost its voice. But to- 
wards the middle of the 1930s it become more articulate. 
It did not attempt to explain the excesses of the past but 
began to write about a new philosophy based upon social 
consciousness, which was slowly being labelled public re- 
lations. There was a marked flow of articles and books 
on the subject from about 1936 to the beginning of World 
War II. 

It is difficult to attribute to any person or group of per- 
sons credit for writing the first book on the subject. Many 
had been written even before the decade about which we 
are concerned, although they did not contain the words 
“public relations” in their titles. Probably foremost in 
developing public relations were the books on public opin- 
ion, the most persuasive of which in the early period was 
Walter Lippmann’s Public Opinion published in 1921. 
Probably the first book which could be called a treatise on 
public relations was written by Edward L. Bernays in 1923, 
entitled Crystalizing Public Opinion. In the decadé before 
World War II Milton Wright, Brownson Batchelor, Averill 
Broughton, Rex Harlow, and Verne Burnett brought out 
books on public relations and with these words in their 
titles. 

The publication in 1936 of Dale Carnegie’s How to Win 
Friends and Influence People is a milestone in public rela- 
tions development which cannot be disregarded. Carnegie 
brought the subject forcibly and popularly to the man on 
the streets. He took what had been talked about in the 
clouds at the corporate level and brought it down to earth 
by focusing attention on the individual’s public relations 
and his problem of getting along with his fellow man in 
making a livelihood. 

It may be said that we entered the World War II period 
more or less conditioned to the words, “public relations,” 
but without any clear understanding of the principles and 
practices which lay behind the term. Public relations was 
strengthened by two factors in the war period, 1941-45. 
First, it to be noted that an “office of public relations” 
was attached to every division of the armed services and 
to the many subdivisions. The Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Maritime Commission, Waacs, Waves, and 
Spars had officers “in charge of public relations.” 

“Public relations” also profited by a problem faced by 
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business houses producing and distributing commodities 
which were taken off the market by the exigencies of war 
or rationed on a limited basis of goods hungry public. 
Advertising turned by necessity to a somewhat new ap- 
proach, that of keeping the firm and brand name before 
the public and associating the firm with the total war effort 
or with local civic programs. Product advertising was sup- 
planted by good will or “public relations” advertising. 
Pages formerly devoted to extolling the virtues of branded 
products now become filled with the promotion of Red 
Cross, blood banks, USO centers, Community Chest, labor 
and special armed-service recruitment, and government 
bond drives. 

In summary, public relations sets its roots down in the 
decade following 1910. It came out of World War I with 
techniques developed by men who had worked both in the 
government and business fields. It became submerged in 
the carnival atmosphere of the 1920s, to emerge in the 
1930s with a clearer concept of the social significance 
of the subject. The World War II years enlarged the pub- 
lic’s conception. Through the foundation of single profes- 
sional body in the late 1940s status and recognition was 
accorded the practitioner. Scarcely a significant business 
or nonbusiness enterprise today exists without a depart- 
ment or officer whose activity is centered around public 
relations. 

Although citations must be given to the early pioneers, 
credit must also be given to the many unnamed military, 
business, and professional practitioners whose contribu- 
tions have progressively added stature and strength to this 
phase of business management. 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Index of Man Hours in Manufacturing. One of the best indi- 
cators showing changes in manufacturing activity is the man hours 
of industrial production workers. These figures apply only to per- 
sonnel engaged in direct manufacturing activities; sales, office, and 
general administrative employees are excluded. The index is derived 
by the Bureau of Business Research from data supplied by the Ore- 
gon Unemployment Compensation Commission. The most recent 
reading covers the month of October 1957. (No adjustment for seas- 
onal variation has been made. 1951 100.) 

1956 1957 1956 1957 
Jan. 84.1 78.6 July 107.3 95.4 
Feb. 84.2 78.9 Aug. 113.6 101.3 
Mar. 84.1 78.8 Sept. 108.7 90.9 
April 93.4 85.0 Oct. 99.8 88.1 
May 96.6 92.2 —QyEE 
June 107.1 99.8 I . 84.1 


Lumber Production. The data below, in thousands of feet, board 
measure, are for the Douglas-fir area of the Pacific Northwest. The 
data have been suppllied by the West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion. 

Oct. 1957 
149,314 
144,173 
168,005 
995,359 


Sept. 1957 
154,497 
146,391 
516,204 

1,019,906 


Oct. 1956 
179,287 
173,386 
578,181 

1,060,697 


Average weekly production 
Average weekly orders 

Unfilled orders, end of month 
Lumber inventory, end of month 


Multnomah County Real-Estate Transactions. During Oc- 
tober 1957 there were 1,155 real-estate sales amounting to $13,674,- 
921 in Multnomah County. Of these, 895 involved residences, the 
sales price of which was $8,977,782; 186 were vacant properties, 
$895,884; and 74 were business properties, $3,801,255. Additional 
figures are: 

Oct. 1957 Sept. 1957 Oct. 1956 
Number of sales 1,155 971 ‘ 1,067 
Value of sales $13,674,921 $10,482,307 $11,501,978 
Number of mortgages 837 754 921 
Amount loaned = $8,125,963 $7,985,711 $8,134,074 
Number of sheriff’s deeds 13 ; 6 
Amount of sheriff’s deeds $103,244 $35,959 
Average residential selling price $10,031 $10,658 


) 





CURRENT BUSINESS TRENDS IN OREGON 


Employment. The Oregon employment figures below were sup- 
plied by the Oregon State Unemployment Compensation Commis- 
sion: 


674 units. During the first nine months of 1957, the value of building 
contracts in Oregon (excluding public works and utilities) was 3 
per cent less than in the same period in 1956. For the eleven western 
states (again excluding public works and utilities) the cumulative 
total was down 1 per cent; for the United States it was up 1 per cent. 


Oct. 1957 


73,600 
20,200 


Sept. 1957 
75,600 
24,400 
46,500 


Oct. 1956 
79,500 
21,200 
48,100 


Lumber & wood products — a 
Food & kindred products — 00... 
Other manufacturing 





Life-Insurace Sales. During September 1957 sales of ordinary 
life insurance in Oregon (excluding industrial life insurance, group 
and wholesales sales under new contract, renewals, dividend addi- 
tions, etc.) were 9.8 per cent ($3,486,000) lower than in August 1957 
and 12 per cent higher than in September 1956. The national figures 
showed a 7.5 per cent decrease in comparison with August 1957 and 
a 28 per cent increase in comparison with September 1956. 


146,500 
26,500 
82,000 


Total manufacturing aan 
Contract construction — 
I A eal 
Governemnt siti ties 
Other nonmanufacturing 


148,000 
27 ,600 
82,900 

87 ,000 83,000 

160,100 158,900 

. 346,400 355,600 352,400 
.. 486,000 502,100 501,200 


Total nonmanufacturing 
Total nonagricultural employment __ 


Construction, The University of Oregon Bureau of Business Re- 
search in cooperation with the F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
September 1957 construction contracts in Oregon amounted to 
$21,343,000, 16 per cent below the preceding month. Comparative 
data in thousands of dollars follow: 


Business Failures. Dun and Bradstreet’s series showing com- 
mercial failures is frequently considered an indicator of business 
health. Figures for Oregon are given below: 


1956 
Number 


1957 
Number 
Aug. 1957 13 $ 421,000 36 
$ 8.371 7 1,234,000 32 
10.157 13 1,257,000 33 
6.910 Apr. 13 604,000 37 
soe 21 365,000 31 
17 534,000 37 
The nonresidential construction involved 478,000 square feet in 10 1,046,000 68 
September 1957, 679,000 square feet in August. The 645 residential - posteypoen = 
; | 37 3,202,000 19 
units for which contracts were made in September involved 838,000 95 674,000 
square feet, while in August the figure was 1,027,000 square feet for 4 882,000 


Liabilities 


$ 908,000 
1,252,000 

735,000 
1,516,000 

523,000 
1,637 ,000 
1,465,000 
1,024,000 

681,000 
1,413,000 


Liabilities 
Sept. 1957 
$ 5,261 
8.216 
7,866 


$21,343 


Non-residential 
Residential __ , 
Public works & utilities 


BANK DEBITS 


Bank debits represent the dollar value of checks drawn against the deposit accounts of individuals and business firms. Bank debits are regarded as good indicators of 
current business activity, although their value for this purpose may be impaired by the inclusion of large checks arising out of transfers of funds for the purchase of certain 
types of capital assets that do not constitute “‘business activity."” The Bureau of Business Kesearch collects bank debits from 167 banks and branches monthly. 

Number of Oct. 1957 
Banks Compared with 
Reporting Oct. 1956 Sept. 1957 Oct. 1956 

EE ae ne , eee > cals . 167 $1,731 ,253,873 4.2 — 0.6 


1,097 ,873,061 5.3 0.2 


Debits 
Oct. 1957 


$1,720,559,262 
1,096,306,412 


Debits 
Sept. 1957 


$1,651 ,680,940 
1 041,258,557 


Debits 
Economic Areas 


Portland area (Multnomah, Clackamas, Columbia, Washington counties) : 53 
ae 


Mid-Willamette Valley (Benton, Linn, Marion, Polk, Yamhill counties) 
North Oregon Coast (Clatsop, Lincoln, Tillamook counties 

West Central Oregon (Douglas, Lane, Coos counties) 

Southwestern Oregon (Curry, Jackson, Josephine counties) 

Upper Columbia (Gilliam, Wasco, Wheeler, Hood River, Sherman counties) 
Pendleton area (Umatilla, Morrow counties) 

Central Oregon (Deschutes, Crook, Jefferson counties) . 

Klamath Falls area (Klamath, Lake counties) i 

Baker, La Grande area (Baker, Wallowa, Grant, Union counties) 

Burns area (Harney, Malheur counties) 


29 
10 
18 
11 


Vaovunee 


200,022,813 


31,849,697 
139,461,186 
68,225,575 
30,572,433 
33,801,405 
30,122,621 
38,317,144 
30,082,859 
21,797,117 


190,345,562 
33,291 326 
141,413,530 
70,022,080 
28,423,871 
36,157,344 
26,763,135 
36,897 ,191 
27,194,273 
19,914,071 


189,032,217 
35,309,488 
145,948,538 
75,000,320 
33,089 380 
33,723,272 
32,324,261 
39,515,168 
29,839,410 
19,598,758 


5.1 
4.3 
1.4 


BUILDING PERMITS 


5.8 
9.8 
4.4 
9.0 
7.6 
0.2 
6.8 
3.0 


Building permits give an indication of building operations planned rather than actual construction under way. Care must be taken in interpreting these data to allow for 
the lag which may elapse between the issuance of the permit and the beginning of actual construction. The data have been collected by the Bureau of Business Research. 


Albany 

Baker 

Bend 
Coos Bay... 
Corvallis —_____. ’ 
Eugene... _....... 
ES ee ae eS ae 

TEE A Se aa Re aC aie eA ee Se 
I 

La Grande 
McMinnville 
Medford __. 
North Bend oehaa 
EE ARR aaeneere rs 
EEE eeneeoee 
Roseburg 

Salem es PES Le I 
SIE 

The Dalles. 
Ee aD 
Multnomah County_»_»_>S>SE EE. 
LL, ce 

46 other communities_—___. 





























Total 


6 





New 
Residential 
Oct. 1957 
$ 58,000 

42,500 


71,000 
61,000 
201,550 
35,350 
26,500 
40,500 


68,000 
92,500 
13,000 
60,500 
1,078,800 


210,700 
4,000 
18,500 
167 630 
945,000 


586,672 


$3,781,702 


New Non- 
residential 
Oct. 1957 


$ 359,000 


22,000 
23,400 


107,460 
1,649,642 
2,375 
202,100 
86,000 


1,300 
10,400 


162,000 
3,056,475 
9,610 
73,350 


118,576 
81,995 


800 
341,459 


$6,307 ,942 


Additions, 

Alterations 

& Repairs 
Oct. 1957 


$ 21,150 
5,050 
98,425 
5,460 
6,750 
62,289 
5,600 
12,190 
21,656 
1,375 
3,600 
108,350 
3,290 
11,240 
836,695 
28,422 
34,935 
6,100 
1,300 
46,342 
141,900 


157,543 


$1,619,662 


T otals 
Oct. 1957 


$ 438,150 


69,550 
121,825 
76,460 
175,210 
1,913,481 
43,325 
240,790 
148,156 
1,375 
72,900 
211,250 
16,290 
233,740 
1,971,970 
38,032 
318,985 
10,100 
19,800 
332,548 
1,168,895 
800 
1,085,674 


$11,709,306 


Totals 


Sept. 1957 


89,700 
54,815 
133,388 
50,815 
100,185 
463 844 
72,950 
100,240 
191,661 
958,150 
68,300 
227,419 
9,950 
20,285 
3,984,815 
50,289 
471,635 
155,810 
93,208 
744,023 
2,233,470 
14,000 
1,652,575 


$11,941,527 


T otals 
Oct. 1956 


359,304 
298,625 
395,011 
584,920 
1,909,590 
3,000 
2,180,888 


$13,014,783 
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